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For the Youth’s Companion. 
a sTORY FOR THE TIMES. 
in my imagination I see/|h 





Dear reader, 


reclining at ease in your comfortable | mother’s feet, by hooking the 


fant at her breast. 
yellow-haired girl is amusing 


A little 


erself on the floor at the 


- It is evening ; the play, the school, | white ashes out of the stove 
owt ofthe day is over, and while | with a spoon, and another girl, 
per is being prepared, you take up the | some three or four years older, 
: andread. You see there a good is sewing an old faded gar- 
said about the hard times, but they ment. There’s a scene of 
pbably do not affect you. You have | misery and poverty ! how 
‘rfood and clothes, your nice books|much unlike your smiling, 
jkind friends; and if the times are | cheerful room! ; 
ner pinchy, you, at any rate, have much | ; Mother,’ exclaims the little 
make you happy and content. Now I girl, looking up from her sew- 
n't desire in the smallest degree to dark- | 'ng, ‘don’t you think Mr. 
your joy, but I should like to show Jones was very particular 
jasketch or two, drawn from life, that | about his money—to want all 
amay see what makes, and has made, | of it to-night ! only think, 
-d times with many thousands around mother, and it is as muchas six 
| dollars.’ 

My first sketch is the door of a low | ‘Well, Mary, thank God, 
m shop in an obscure part of the city, | we can pay him. There s your 
here two men are talking. It is Satur-| father’s earnings this week 


evening—cold and windy, and the will pay that bill, and Tommy’s dollar and| piece, and placing them on his mother’s) make our way as best we could without 
knee, he said, ‘ There, mother, that’s the! the aid of steam. At night a strong wind 
sprung up, and bore us rapidly over the Out “* A flying fish on board.” 
dark rolling waves. Many of the passen- | started up to see the wonder. It lay on 
gers suffered from that sickness so com-|the deck, a beautiful little fish of bright 
mon to landsmen who first embark upon | colors, with two side fins, like the wings 
the ocean, sea-sickness. And all who ofa bird. It was delightful to watch the 
have ever passed through that ordeal well | rapidity with which at times these little 
know that at such a time a person finds fish would skim over the surface of the 
himself fully occupied in taking care of| Waves. 
himself. The most prominent thought is | they rise above the water and fly several 
deliverance from the sea, and a firm foot- 
ing on the land. 


yi i vill be over.’ 
ople are hurrying to their homes, glad | half wi 
bik there x « Sabbath of rest on the| ‘But the doctor, mother,’ suggested the 1 
| thoughtful child, pointing over her shoul- 


prrow. | ‘ : 
Hawkins ; come in, man ; | der to the corner;where her little sister 


‘Come in, 
acold evening, and you must need | lay. : 
mething to warm you up—come ?’ | * Well, my dear, we shall pay him too. 
‘I tell you, Jackson, I have but six dol- | Besides, he is not in a hurry, and the last 
sin my pocket—it’s the whole of my time I paid him he gave the money to 
ck’s earnings—and by the time my bills Janey again.” 

e paid I shan’t have a red left. The| ‘ Mother! mother! and a feeble, trem- 
mes are too hard now for tippling, and _| bling voice comes from the corner, and a 
Jed. I almost resolved to drink no /|little puny hand is lifted on the pillow, 


your place >? exclaimed his mother, with 
consternation in her face. 


failed ? 
and there’s no chance of another place 
this side of January.’ 





“OUR WILLIB.”’ 


ast.’ 

‘What last, Tommy ?” 

‘Why, the last I shall get, mother.’ 

* You don’t mean to say you have lost 





‘Why, mother, do you know they have 
I-have expected it for some time ; 





The poor woman held the little sum in 


tropics. | 


words, and to give the warm 


The number of pas- | whom thou hast made to play therein. 


Oo 


sengers on board was thirteen. Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wis- 
Friends and acquaintances had | dom hast thou made them all. There is 
gathered to speak a few last /a sameness in the scenes which successive 





| days present. The same blue sparkling 
grasp of an affectionate fare-| waves pursuing each other, the same 
well. All things being in | limited horizon distant about ten or fifteen 
readiness, the protection of) miles on every side, the same motion of 
the Almighty Father having | the ship, are apparent for weeks on a long 
been sought by prayer, and | voyage. Every little incident is noticed 
that part of the company who |in such a situation, every sail which rises 
were to remain on the land /above the horizon, every object floating 
having left the deck for the |on the water, every fish which shows itself 
shore, the plank was drawn /|in swimming near the surface. Porpoises 
in, and we were soon meving) Occasionally came tumbling and plunging 
down the harbor with the aid | around the bow of our ship, and seemed 
of a steam-tug. The familiar |to bein the full tide of enjoyment. At 
faces of friends became more | one time the sailors succeeded in harpoon- 
and more indistinct till we |ing one. It was about six feet in length, 
quite lost sight of them. We |and weighed one hundred pounds or more. 
glided by the pleasant islands |The meat was pretty good. We had it 
in the bay, and soon had ample | for three or four meals. Our captain call- 
sea-room, and were left to/ed the porpoise the sea-hog, and thought 
|the flesh resembled that of swine. While 
we were at supper one day, the mate cried 
We all 


When pursued by some enemy 


jrods, and then plunge again into their 


| congenial element. A few of those mon- 


ore.’ 


|and a poor little face turns to the stove; 


‘Ha! ha! why you blockhead, that’s |* mother !” 


very reason you should cheer yourself | 


* My dear child; what does sissy Jane 


The | want ?” 


p—just to drive dull care away. 
mes! why, as for me I’ve been out of} 
ork these three months; I’m head and} 
in debt—and, look ye, did you ever 

e afellow as cares less about things | 
n { do—hey ?” 
‘Well, I kind of envy your happiness ;| 
at how do you make it out? 


uc 
nside is hand-and-glove. I canvasses for 
jim, and he gives me the drinks as per) 
entage. Ain’t 1 some? Come in, man; | 
ou can’t think how much consolation is/| 
ixed up in a glass of brandy punch.—| 
at, see, Hawkins, I hate a man as makes | 
beast of himself, just for the love o’ the | 
hing—that’s perfect wrong; but a rs 

takes a drop to help him along over 
he rough road, why he’s your sort—a real 
ood ‘un, he is. Whew! ’tis awful cold} 
nd stormy here; let us get in. T have | 
omething to tell you. You know Jones, 
flon’t you ?” 

‘Aye, a dozen of ’em.’ 

‘Yes; but him that keeps the grocery | 
lown in C street >” | 
*O yes indeed—like a book.’ | 





| to sissy. 


How do/ fluttering sigh; and the little hand went 
| slowly down, and the little face was buried 


° L j 
‘My dear fellow, me and the old chick |” the clothes again. 


‘Is Tommy come?” 

‘No, my poor pet.’ 

‘Is father ? 

‘Not yet, Janey; he’ll come by-and-by 
Is sissy warm?’ ; 

* Yes—mother—,’ and there was a soft, 





* Come, Hawkins, another glass, my boy. 
Here’s to the good times coming! Ha!’ 

‘Jackson! Jee-ackson,— hic —,what 
clock is’t ?” 

‘Seventy minutes past thirteen !’ 

‘Tis false! "Lis—’tis not so late—hic 
—as th—at.’ 

* Yes tis, and more.’ 

* Your a—hic.’ 

‘Mind your eye, Hawkins. Speak 
civil like a gentleman to one as is a gen- 
tleman, or I'll pulverize you to powder— 
eh! 

‘I'd like to see you—hic—try "’ 

‘Why there, take that,’ and Jackson 
gave him the contents of his glass in the 
face, whereupon a scuffle ensued, in which 


for their scanty evening meal. 


‘Well, tother day I heard that—whew! | poor Hawkins lost all his money, and was 
man, ’tis enough to blow the head off you. | kicked out into the street. A policeman 


Jome in—come in till I tell you—it’s a| Was at the door. 





her trembling hand, and tears began to 
fall on the cheek of the sleeping babe.— 
There was a long silence, during which 
Mary kindled a fire, and made preparations| 


* Ah, well, my boy, God knows best. 
It is all for the best.’ 

‘It’s badenough, mother, if father did’nt 
have the expectation of steady employ- 
ment. Mr. Jones told me the last time I 
was there for groceries, that if he wasn’t 
paid up to-night he would not let us have 
any more on account; he said the times 
were too bad to run up long bills.’ 

‘I don’t know what is keeping your 
father ; but when he comes we shall make 
it square with Mr. Jones, thank God, and 
have a week’s credit at least. 

A loud knock came to the door. Mary 
opened it, and a gruff voice demanded, 
‘Is this Hawkins’s.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the timid girl. 





so I thought I’d let you know.’ 


For the Companion. 

SCENES AWAY FROM HOME. 
In my boyhood and youth I was fond, 
as most young persons are, of reading books 
of foreign travel. My imagination would 


‘ Well,’ said the man, putting his head 
half inside, and nodding to Mary's moth- 
er, ‘If you wan’t to know where your 
old man is, Missus, why he’s in the sta- 
tion, he is; and maybe he'll go further ; 


After being out a few days we encoun- | sters of the deep, whales, were seen, but 


tered a terrific storm. 
gathered blackness, the wind whistled and 
roared through the rigging, ‘the waves | 


\lifted up their heads on high,” and as we | 


lay in our berths nursing our sickness, or 
crawled forth toward the deck to lock out 
upon the wild scene of confusion around, | 
we felt that there was but a plank between | 
us and death. For two days and two | 
nights we were driven at the mercy of the | 
jblast, the ship all the while rolling wees | 
| plunging and creaking as if it would soon 
come to pieces. But the storm passed.—| 
The bright shining of the sun appeared | 
after the rain, and the light of every coun- 
tenance indicated the fullness of joy which 
reigned in every heart. 

One little incident of interest which oc- 
curred after we had been out two or three 
days, was the discovery between decks of 
a boy from ten to twelve years of age. The 
little fellow seemed to have been a way- 
ward youth, who wished to take care of 
himself rather than be controlled by the 
advice of his friends, and he had secreted 
himself among the ship’s stores in order 
to secure a voyage. I am inclined to 
think that he was satisfied with going to 
sea before he reached America again. He 
found that sea-life was not quite what he 











The heavens | they soon hastened out of sight. 


UncLe Grorce. 





“OUR WILLIE.” 


“* Why, thou fair and gentle maiden,— 
vith a gloom beyond thy days,— 

Dost thou through the pearly shower, 
On that lowly tablet gaze? 

Time enough for thee to weep yet 
O’er the ills of human kind ; 

Soon, too soon thou’lt feel life’s burdens, 
Soon, too soon, its sorrows find.” 


But without one answering sentence, 
Stiil she droops her radiant head ; 


Tranquil all is, save the sere leaves 
Antumn sprinkles o’er the dead : 
One by one these deathly emblems, 


Quivering, rustle o’er the ground, 
Scem as though each shrouded tenant 
Of the tombs were gliding round ! 

While the golden flood of evening 
Bathes each marble, tree and mound. 


Gently tread: the ground is holy! 
See whose dust she weepeth o’er, 
Lo, the simple superseription— 
* Our Willie,’’—nothing more ! 
*Tisenough! These pregnant letters 
Speak a volume to the heart, 
Full of more pathetic meaning 
‘Than the labored lines of art. 


Love divine! mysterious heaven-light, 
Glimm’ring e’en through earthly , looms, 
Why take up thy fickle dwelling 
In this world of tears and tumbs ? 
Spring brings out the beauteous blossoms, 
Summer breathes her ripening breath, 
But, when Harvest should be gathered, 
Lo, we find decay and death. 


Maiden, let this good old lesson 
Ever in thy memory live : 

* Earth’s best promises are bubbles, 
Glittering only to deceive !”’ 

Look beyond the pearly portals, 
Far in yon etherial deep, 

For the graces without fading, 
And the loves that never sleep. 


Boston. C. Henry Sr. Joum. 





‘NEVER SINCE I WAS A CHILD.’ 
* These words affected me deeply,’ says 


had expected, and that there was work to | ny 
be done upon the water as upon the land. | grate of a prison door, from a young man. 


r. They came to me through the 





It is idle for boys to think that they will | about twenty-five years of age, of good 





capital joke.’ 
And so they go in. 





Here is a miserable room, it is in an 
old house in a dirty, unwholesome alley. 


On the right hand side is an apology for a jone so young—in the bursting bud of 
bed, and in the opposite corner a quilt | youth, just when the heart is Leginning 
and a couple of old blankets, beneath | to feel the warm gushes of noble senti- 
which, we perceive by a lock or two of| ment, when the visions that flit before the 
black hair, that some human being is| fancy are bright and gay or lofty and gor- 
sleeping—a child. A rusty stove, con-|geous—oh, at that time to see a brow full 


taining but a handful of white ashes—a 
table, two or three chairs, and a few other 
old rickety articles comprise all the fur- 


‘ Hark! 
Mary ran to open the door. 


of premature care ! 


He drew a chair beside the cold stove, 
and sat down moodily. For some time 
niture. A pale and emaciated woman is | not a word was spoken, till drawing from 


Yes, here comes Tommy !’ and 
A frank, 
honest-looking lad entered: his face bear- 
ing the marks of labor andcare. Oh, that 


portray the different scenes of which I read, 
as if they were present; and thus I tray- 
elled in thought over a large part of the 
earth. I never supposed that I should in 
reality set sail fora foreign port, and espe- 
cially for one so far distant as Madras in 
India. But after my youthful years had 
passed, on one bright day in autumn, I 
found myself on board the ship Flavio, 
which was then lying at one of the wharves 
in Boston, ready to sail for the Eastern 
world. The Flavio was agood sized ship 
of 600 tons, with moderate accommoda- 
tions. for a few passengers. She was 


get rid of work by going to sea. 

What shall I say of life on the ocean? 
There it a pleasure, and one which to me 
never diminished, in looking forth upon 
the broad expanse of waters, so restless, 
so unchanged from the dawn of creation 
till now, so useful in the world of com- 
merce, so striking a manifestation of the 
power and goodness of the eternal God.— 
How often was I led to exclaim, “ Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty, who shall not fear thee thou 
King of saints?” In that “great and 
wide sea” are things creeping innumera- 








freighted with a cargo of ice, an article of 








Seated by the stove crouching over an in-|his pocket'a dollar bill and a fifty cent 


great luxury in the burning climes of the 


ble, both small and great beast. There 
go the ships. There is that leviathan 


form and countenance, but quivering and 
trembling from the effects of intemperance. 

‘ When were you brought in here ? 

* Yesterday.’ 

‘On what charge ?” 

‘Drunkenness and disorderly conduct.’ 

* Where are you from?” 

* Philadelphia.’ 

* What was your occupation there ?’ 

‘Some years ago I had a very good 
place in a draper’s store; but I fell into 
bad habits and lost my place. Then I 
tried peddling books. Yesterday I came 
here, and became intoxicated, and was. 
taken up and put in jail.’ 

* Were you religiously brought up ?’ 

‘Not by my parents; but I had reli- 
gious instruction in the Sunday-school,’ 








‘Then you have attended Sunday- 








198 


THE YOUT 





school?’ *‘ Yes, sir.’ * What were your 


first steps astray >’ 


* Going about in the evening, and tak- 


ing walks into the country on Sunday.’ 
* Did yon drink on these excursions ?” 


‘Sometimes we did; sometimes we 


did'nt.’ 

* Have you been in the habit of prayin 
to God ? 

* Never since I was a child.’ 


There is, then, a way which leads from 
Street 
walking, Sunday excursions, the compan- 
ionship of careless and wicked men, the 


the Sunday-school to the jail. 


neglect of prayer, and of the house of Go 


—these will soon lead from the Sunday- 


school to the jail. 

* Never since I was a child.’ What 
dreary waste did the retrospect of thos 
years present ! 


peace of mind, all lost, and the habits of 


vagrant, and the burning thirst ofa drunk- 
Mark the gradual sinking} 


ard incurred. 
down in his position! The merchant’ 
clerk become a pedlar ; the pedlar degen 


erates into a disturber of the public peace, 
and presently finds himself the tenant of 
The progress of sin is downward, 
down to the abode of endless sorrow and 
lamentation, ‘ where the worm dieth not, 


a jail. 


and the fire is not quenched.’ 








MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
For the Companion. 


THE MOTHERLESS. 
Gone, gone! 


and down the hall, and his footsteps | had advanced as far as the mouth of Lick- | 


echoed through the still room, gone, gone 


Dear little Nelly stopped her play to sad- 
Harry's eyes were 
fixed upon his book, but the great tears 
stealing down his round cheeks, showed 
plainly that his thoughts were of that dear 
form, now sleeping so quietly in the dark- 


ly call for “ mamma.” 


ened room. 
Our mother was dead. 


We had watched her, as each day her 
cheek grew paler, her hands thinner and 
more transparent; and, a mournful group 
we stood by the cushioned prop on which 
she lay, the death dew gathered on her 
forehead, and her eyes beaming with light 
The white lips 
murmured the last good bye, “ God will| 
care for you,” then were sealed by the icy 


from the spirit land. 


touch of death, and we were motherless. 

Oh, how we wept. 
since then: father is an old man now ; 
Harry is far over the ocean, on the Indian 
shore ; Nelly clasps a tiny babe closely in 
her arms, called ‘* Mabel” for grandmam- 
main Heaven; grey hairs are peeping 
from among my locks; yes, years have 
passed, yet we remember as though ’twere 
yesterday, that sad, sad hour. 

You only, who are motherless, may 
know how we have missed her; missed 
her kind counsels, her loving kisses, her 
earnest, heart-felt prayers. 

No other feels for us a mother’s inte- 
rest. No other watches so closely, lest 
the little feet that have just commenced 
life’s journey, should stray in sinful paths. 
No other pours so pure a prayer upon 
God’s altar, for the dear ones of her love. 

Mother, “‘home has not been home 
without thee.” Deep was the void left in 
our hearts when God took thee to himself ; 
but we will heed thy parting words, and 
“meet thee there.” “ There are no mother- 
less in Heaven,” Aunt Rura. 





THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 

* When I get to be a woman, I'll go out 
and wash for the ladies, mother; and 
when I come home I'll put every cent of it 
upon the table for ye—I will, mother.’ 

Thus sadly and earnestly spoke a little 
Trish girl of six years of age, one of a fami- 
‘ly of four children, as the widowed moth- 
er dragged her weary limbs to her scanti- 
ly-furnished room after the drudgery. The 
world is full of poor. 

Last season, while at work, a poor but 
hard-working Irishman fell dead, leaving 
a wife and four children, who had been 
dependent on his toil for their bread.— 
Here was trouble. The landlord, an up- 
town Shylock, was afraid he should lose 
his rent. He was certain that a poor wo- 
man, with a family of children, could not 
pay him for rent. And so he rented the 
dwelling to another, without a word said 
to the widow. When he warned her out, 
she said she could work and pay the rent. 
But if she should be sick, he should lose 
it; and so he ordered her out, for his 
word ‘had passed that another should take 


Prayer first occasionally | 
omitted, then deliberately neglected ; and 


at last utterly abandoned and forgotten ! | little girl was taken sick and died. 
Place, character, business habits, health, 


Papa paced slowly up| 


Tis many years 


sake answer me!’ he replied with readi- 
ness, and the parties were soon together. 


pelled to turn out and seek another roof 
to cover her and her children. Here again 
the landlord was afraid of losing his rent. 
But a friend became responsible, and the 
widow and her little ones again had a 
place to rest their heads. But the rent is 
exacted in advance. The woman goesout 
a-washing, day after day, and week after 
week. Six days of hard toil go to pay 
the rent of four weeks. Many a day has 
she thus gone to her work, leaving a sick 
child to children’s care, expecting to find 
it dead at night. 

Here is heroism—here is a stern wrest- 
ling with poverty, which brings out the 
sublime qualities of the woman and the 
mother. The little girl whom we alluded | 
a/|to in the commencement was a beautiful | 
| creature, a bright gem in the circle that 
hovered round the scanty board, and wel- 
comed the mother from her toils. The 
The | 
widow has one the less mouth to toil for,|into the water. 
but one the less smile to greet her. The 
cords of affection and love are as strong- | 
ly woven into the hearts of the poor as of 
the rich and well-to-do. Well, the poor 
-| will have no rent to pay, or bread to toil 
for, in heaven. 


same battle with both arms broken | 
the other wanted. 


& 


cook it. 





d 





for the purpose. 


The man who coul 
a 


means of his teeth, which Benham coul 


s| 





THE FAMILY. 





THE WOUNDED PIONEERS. 

This is an extract from Taylor’s History 
of Ohio, and shows the dangers and suf- 
ferings to which the early settlers in Ohio 
were exposed from the Indians. 

In the autumn of 1799, a number of 
keel boats were ascending the Ohio River 
under the command of Major Rogers, and | 


Louisville. 
from their wounds. 











SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


POLITENESS. 





.|ing without accident. Here they were | 
drawn ashore by a stratagem. At first a 


sand bar near the mouth of the Licking, 
| while a canoe, with three other Indians | 
was paddling towards them as though to| 
receive them on board. Rogers imme- 1 li T li 
diately ordered the boats to be made fast oe ee pe a menens 
to the Kentucky shore, while the crews, | from the heart, and is the outward sign 


to the number of seventy men, well arm-/of an amiable disposition. A person tha 
ed, cautiously advanced in such a manner |is too kind-hearted to hurt any ones feel 
as to encircle the spot where the enemy | 


had been seen. : , 
supposed, completely surrounded  the| with others, and he will natually do an 


would seen to be politeness. 
may do these things with the 


them, from several quarters at once, 
was thunderstruck at beholding seve 
hundred savages suddenly spring up 
| front, rear, and upon both flanks. 


he a person of very opposite character may 





in} 
They 





fell upon the survivors with the tomahawk. 
Major Rogers and forty-five of his men 
were killed almost instantly. The surviv- | 


the five men who had been left in charge a 





had already gained possession of the| 
others. Disappointed inthe attempt, they | 
| turned furiously upon the enemy, and | 
| aided by the approach of darkness, forced 
their way through their lines, and with the | 
loss of several severely wounded, at length | 
| effected their escape to Harrodsburgh. 
|_ Among the wounded was Capt. Robert | 
| Benham. Shortly after breaking the| 
enemy’s lines, he was shot through both | 
| hips, and the bones being shattered he Bosuyes. 
| instantly fell. Fortunately, a large tree | 
a — _— ed me 4 a ee he the moment, politely asked his pardon for 
| OY; ang with great pain he dragged him- the rudeness he could not avoid. 
| Self into the top and lay concealed among 
|the branches. The Indians, eager in the |~ 
pursuit of others, passed him without no- ONE OF HANS ANDERSON’S STORIES. 
| tice, and by midnight all was quiet. On| 
the following day, the Indians returned to | 
the battle ground, in order to strip the! ga 
| dead and take care of the boats. Benham, | all parts of the world, at every season of 
although in danger of famishing, permit-|the year. But above all other flowers 
ted them to pass without making known|she loved roses 3 and therefore she pos- 
his condition, very correctly supposing | sessed the greatest variety of these, from 
that his crippled legs would only induce | the wild hedge-rose, with green, apple- 
them to tomahawk him on the spot, in| scented leaves, to the most beautiful rose 
order to avoid the trouble of carrying him|of Provence. They grew on the castle 
to their town. walls, twined round the pillars, and over 
He lay close, therefore, until the even- the casements of the corridors and saloons, 
ing of the second day, when perceiving a|and the roses varied in scent, form, and 
raccoon descending a tree near him, he | color. 
shot it, hoping to find some means of} But care and sadness dwelt in that 
reaching it, when he could kindle a fire | palace: the Queen lay on her sick-bed, 
and make a meal. Scarcely had his gun | and the physicians said she must die.— 
cracked, however, when he heard a human |‘ There is, however, a remedy for her,’ 
cry, apparently not more than fifty yards |said the wisest among them. ‘ Bring te 
off. Supposing it to be an Indian, he|her the fairest rose in the world,—the one 
hastily reloaded his gun and remained si- | which is the expression of the highest and | 
lent, expecting the approach of an enemy. | purest love,—if that comes before her eyes 
Presently the same voice was heard again, | ere they close, she will not die.’ 
but much nearer. Still Benham made no| And young and old came from all lands 
reply, but cocked his gun, and sat ready | with roses, the loveliest that bloomed in 
to fire as soon as an object appeared. A every garden, but none was the right one. 
third halloo was quickly heard, followed | The flower must be brought from the gar- 
by an exclamation of impatience and dis-|den of love; but what rose could be the 
tress, which convinced Benham that the | expression of the highest, purest love? 
unknown must be a Kentuckian. And the poets sang of the fairest rose 
As soon, therefore, as he heard the ex- |in the world,—each one named his own. 
pression, * Whoever you are, for God's And messengers were sent through all the 
| countries round, to every heart that beat 


you :— 


Slawata and Martinitz. These men op- 


They fell thirty-five yards; 
and the secretary, who had tumbled upon 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


A great Queen once reigned, in whose 
tden bloomed the loveliest flowers from 








H’S COMPANION. 
who now a; had escaped from the fro 


Thus each was enabled to supply what 
Benham having the 
perfect use of his arms could load his gun 
and kill game with great readiness, while 
his friend, having the use of his legs, 
could kick the game to the spot where 
Benham sat, who was thus enabled to 


When no wood was near them, his com- 
panion would rake up brush with his feet, 
and gradually roll it within reach of Ben- 
ham’s hands, who constantly fed his com- 
panion, and dressed his wounds as well 
as his own—tearing up both of their shirts 
They found some diffi- 
culty in procuring water at first, but Ben- 
ham at length took his own hat, and plac- 
|ing the rim between the teeth of his com- 


walk, was thus enabled to bring water by 


| ew Indians only appeared, standing upon a| This is what is generally understood, it | 


greatest of| purity and love. 
|ease and grace, and yet, after all not be | of the purest, highest love.’ 
xz Blessed is it,’ said the wise man ; ‘but 


springs - 
Pring |mo one has yet named the fairest rose in| 


When Rogers had, as he| ings will always be polite in his hearing} 


enemy, and was preparing to rush upon|$4y what is pleasing and agreeable. But 


ral by habit and training, acquire a polite car- 
riage and so pass off for a gentleman.— 


man.’ Now some folks say it is better 
| even to act the gentleman than to be blunt 

and ‘speak out ones mind’ as the saying| bright, for she saw 
ors made an effort to regain the boats, but |. P ying = 


During the reign of Ferdinand the First 
|of Germany, the government of Bohemia 
was placed in the hands of two men named 


pressed the Protestants so that they rose, 


jand threw them, with their secretary, ‘out 
|of the window of the council-house at 


Martinitz, notwithstanding the horrors of 























rose of knowledge.’ 





d} 


child in the long, sad night. 


a mother prays in the hour of anguish.’ 


one sought for.’ 





old Bishop. 


, 


§| the world.’ 
t| 


the little son of the Queen. 


velvet, with large silver clasps. 


>| have read.’ 





save men, and even unborn generations. 
Greater love is there not ! 





| Queen’s cheeks; her eyes became so 


likeness of the one which bloomed from 
the blood of Christ on the Cross. 

‘I see it!’ saidshe. ‘They never die 
who look on this rose—the fairest in the 
world.’ 


THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 
Pilgrim, toiling on the road 
To the city of the blest; 
Sighing for thy soul’s abode, 
Sighing sadly for thy rest! 
Many are thy griefs and cares, 
Many trials thee befall ; 
Many conflicts, many snares— 
Yet thy Savior kuows them all, 


Toiling onward, though oppressed 

Oft with sin, with doubt, with fear; 
Toiling upward to thy rest, 

What tho’ clouds frown dark and drear ? 
Whiat tho’ sorrows dim thine eye? 

What though tears unnumbered fall 
When no earthly friend is nigh? 

Christ, thy Savior, sees them all. 
Pilgrim, toiling on, though faint, 

Seeking grace thy cross to bear; 
Pouring out thy soul’s complaint 

In the holy voice of prayer ; 
Doubt not that the heart divine 

Moves with pity at thy call; 
Precious are those prayers of thine— 

Christ, thy Savior, hears them all. 
Nov. 10th, 1857. Francis C, Woopworrn. 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


place from whence it springs in its beauty. 
It is not one of the roses from the bier of 
Romeo. and Juliet, or from Walburg’s 
grave, though these flowers will ever 
bloom in legends and songs. It is not 
one of the roses that bloomed forth from 
Winkelried’s blood-stained lance,—from 
the holy blood which flowed in death from 
the breast of the hero for the fatherland, 
though no death is sweeter, no rose is 
redder, than the blood which then flows. 
It is, also, not that wonder-flower, for the 
cultivation of which man gives his fresh 
life away in years and days,—the magic 


‘I know where it blooms!’ said a hap- 
py mother, who came to the Queen’s 
couch with her tender babe; ‘I know 
where the fairest rose in the world is to 
| be found—the rose which is the expres- 
panion, directed him to wade into the! sion of the highest, purest love. It blooms 


Licking, up to his neck, and dip the hat/on the blushing cheeks of my sweet child, 


d| when it opens its eyes refreshed by slum- 
ber, and smiles at me with its whole love.’ 
‘Lovely is that rose, but there is yet a 
afterwards dispose of as was necessary.— | fairer one,’ said the wise man. 
When the stock of squirrels and other | 
small game in the neighborhood was ex-|the women. 
hausted, the man on his legs would roam j Tose blooms not. 
away and drive up a flock of wild turkies, | the petals of the tea-rose. 
then abundant in the woods, until they 
came within range of Benham’s rifle. — 
Thus they lived for six weeks, when, on 
the 27th of November, they discovered a 
boat on the Ohio, and were taken to 
Both thoroughly recovered 


* Yes, a much fairer one,’ said one of 
‘I have seen it,—a holier 
But it was pale, like 
I saw it on the 
cheeks of the Queen; she had laid aside 
her royal crown, and was nursing her sick 
She wept 
and kissed it, and prayed to God for it, as| 


‘ Holy and wonderful is the white rose 
of sadness in its power; but it is not the 


‘ No, | saw the fairest rose in the world | 
before the altar of the Lord,’ said the good | 
I saw it shine as though an : sty i 
angel’s face had shownitself. The palo | armen tee er 
What is politeness? Is it smiling and | maiden went to the altar of the Lord, hav- cousins right joyfully as they entered 
making bows, and taking off your hat >| img renewed the vow of her baptism, and_| 

roses came and went on her fresh cheeks. 
| The young maiden knelt there ; she look- 
But people jed up to God with her whole soul full of 
That was the expression 


| Then stepped a child into the chamber, | 
Tears stood 
in his eyes, and on his delicate cheeks.— 
He carried a large closed book, bound in 
*Moth- 
er!’ said the little one, ‘oh hear what I 


And the child seated itself on the bed, 
and read out of the book of Him who gave 
“Se : | Himself to die on the Cros » in order t 

instantly poured in a close discharge of These a the people of whom you hear iS eviaiidean. 
rifles, and then throwing down their guns, | it said, ‘ they know how to act the gentle- 


| Anda rose blush spread over the 


the fairest rose spring 
What is the reader's opinion? We forth from the leaves of the book—the 


of them, had immediately put off from the | Should wish to hear. In the meantime 
shore in the hindmost boat, and the enemy | read this little anecdote of the pursuit of 


politeness under difficulties, it will amuse 


much regard for my own life to 
myself to this freezing atmosphere . 
than is necessary. I will git here, 
keep myself as warm as I cap till 
come back.’ 

So saying he resolutely kept hig 
while his companion hastened to rl 
the perishing man, whom they had4., 
dentially discovered. The ordinan,” 
were used for restoring consciousye| 
But the traveller was so intent y n 
ing the life of a fellow-creature tha 
forgot his own exposure: and what 
the consequences? Why the very q 
which he made to warm the stranger 
ed himself. He had the sweet cop . 
ness of doing a benevolent act, and by 
found himself glowing from head to 
by reason of the exertions which he 
And how was it with his companion, 
was so much afraid of €Xposing hj 
He was almost ready to freeze, 
standing the efforts he had been », . 
to keep himself warm. 









TIRED OF THE COUNTRY, 
‘I tell you, mother, I’m tired gf, 
country life. I don’t want to Spend 
days moping along at the tail of q , 
and digging forever in the dirt. | 
to live in the city and be a clerk, like 
cousins, Alfred and Joseph, and not 
and die a nobody in this dull hk 
wish you would coax Pa to let me » 
Such were the words which 
William Lofty uttered in the ears of 
mother one evening. His cousins § 
Boston had been spending the day yj 
him, and had filled his head with all 
of fine notions about the splendor 
He had felt 
| happy in the morning, and had haile 





field where he was plowing with his {aj 

| But their talk had put his bead and hy 
|out of tune, and led him to speak a 
| did to his mother. 

His father had entered the room 
jhe was speaking, and had heard mog 
|his pettish speech. William gt 
blushed, and looked half foolish, when 
father, looking earnestly at him, said: 

‘So you want to go to Boston, do yo 
What do you expect to do when yous 
there, my son ?” 

‘ Be aclerk, father,’ stammered Will 

* Well, what will you do then? 

‘Go into business and make mo 
said the boy, recovering his confidence, 

‘ Well, what next?’ askéd his 
with a half scornful smile. 

* Why, I shail get rich, and live in 
fine house, and be somebody,’ said ) 
liam, his eyes flashing at the thought 
his future greatness as he spoke. 

‘ Well, what will come, my son, af 
you are somebody ?” 

‘Why, nothing that I know of, Pa. 
Isn’t that enough? replied William, 
little puzzled. 

‘It may be, and it may not, my su. 
But what must happen to you after yu 
have become rich and a somebody?’ 
ed Mr. Lofty, very seriously. 

‘Well, I don’t know. I shall die, 
suppose, like every one else,’ replied W 
liam, a little crestfallen at being pre 
to this rather unlooked-for end to his pu 
posed scheme. 

‘True, my dear boy,’ said Mr. Lott 
with a very serious air; ‘but what ifi 
| your race for riches, you forget your sel 
and go into the eternal world a lost spit! 
Would the fact that you had lived int 
city and become a somebody make su 
an end tolerable ?” 

‘ That would be bad, father; but cat! 

I get rich and save my soul too?’ askel 
William. 
‘You may. Yet, if you set your hea 
on riches, you will be most likely to for 
get your soul. But are you quite su 
that you will get riches, even, by goim 
into the city, my son?” 
* Of course I can’t be quite sure, ps; 
but my cousins say that all smart youy 
men in the city doget rich ;’ and William! 
face brightened again. 





A story is told of two travellers in Lap- 
land, which throws more light on the art 
| of being happy than a whole volume of 
| proverbs and aphorisms. Upon a very 
cold day in winter they were driving along | 
in a sledge wrapped up in furs from head | 
to foot. Even their faces were closely 
covered, and you could hardly see anything 
but their eye-brows, and these were white 
and glistening with frost. At length 
they saw a poor man who had sunken down 
benumbed and frozen in the snow. 

‘We must stop and help him,’ seid one | 
of the travellers. ‘Stop and help him!) 
replied the other, ‘ you will never think 
of stopping on sucha day as this! We 
are half frozen ourselves, and ought to be 
at our journey’s end as soon as_ possible.’ 


rejoined the more humane traveller; ‘1 





with love—to every rank and every age. 





her place. After nightfall she was com- 


Benham, as we have already observed, 
was shot through both legs, and the man 


‘ No one has yet named the flower,’ said 
the wise man. ‘Noone has shown the’! 








must go to his relief,’ and he stopped the 
sledge. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘come and help 
me to raise him.’ 


‘ Not 1,’ replied the other ;’ «I have too 


* But I cannot leave this man to perish,’ | * 


‘They do, eh? If your cousins # 
correct, then there can be but few smat 
young menin the city, for there are buts 
small number of rich men in any city 2 
proportion to those that are not rich. 
the city of Providence, for example, a 
hundred and seventy-five men own half th 
property in the city.’ - 
‘Is that so, father?’ asked the boy, 
eatly surprised. 
a Iti, - son ; and let me assure you 
that the number who do well in cities, 
compared with those who fail, is vet 
small. Ofevery hundred merchants ; 
the city, how many do you think get rich! 
* Perhaps ninety.’ 
‘ Your guess is far too large.’ 
‘ Well, fifty, then.’ 
‘ Still too high.’ 
‘Well, thirty.’ 
* Still too high.’ 
* Twenty?” 
* No, not twenty.’ 
‘Ten?’ 


‘No, nor five.’ ‘Not five, pa? ‘No, 
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not five. Not more than three in every 
hundred merchants die rich, while 
ninety-five business men out of every hun- 
dred die poor in most of our cities. So, 
you see that city life is not so desirable, 
after all. In my opinion, a boy is far bet- 
ter off in the country, especially when, as 
in your case, he has a good home and 
every thing that is necessary to make him 
contented and happy.’ 

William was silent. After a few min- 
utes he left the room. Going into the 
orchard, he seated himself under an apple- 
tree, and thought over the remarks of his 
father. Having mused a while, he rose to 
his feet, and, talking to himself, said : 

‘My father is right. If city life leads 

ple to chase after money so hard that 
they forget their souls, and if most of them 
fail to get rich after all their chasing, then 
city life is a sham, and country people are 
best off. I guess I'll stay at home. IfI 
am never rich, Ican be useful and good; 
and I guess that will be better than spend- 
ing my life in running after riches which 
I may never catch.’ 

William now went whistling to his 
work. He said no more about going to 
thecity, but worked steadily with his 
father. Shortly after he became pious.— 
He is now aman and has a farm of his 
own. He is kind to the poor, he serves 
God, he enjoys life. And very often, as 
he walks out into his beautiful fields in 
the evening, he lifts his eyes to heaven 
and thanks God that he did not go into 
the city when he was a boy.—S. S. Adv. 





A BOY’S ESCAPE FROM THE SEPOYS. 

Here is a boy’s account of his escape 
from Delhi, which is a great city in Upper 
India. It is the place where the Sepoys 
or native Indian soldiers first began to 
rob and murder the English. Writing to 
his sister, he says :— 

‘It must have been about five o’¢lock in 
the afternoon, when, all of asudden, the Se- 
poys, who were with us in the niainguard, 
and on whom we had been depending to 
defend us in case of attack, began firing 
upon us in every direction; a most awful 
scene,.as you may imagine, then ensued— 
people running inevery possible way to try 
and escape. 

I, with a few others, ranup a kind of 
slope that leads to the officers’ quarters, 
and thence, amid a storm of bullets, to one 
ofthe embrasures of the bastion. It is 
perfectly miraculous how I escaped being 
hit; no end of poor fellows were knocked 
down all about, and all, too, by their own 
men ; it is really awful to think of it. 

However, on arriving at the embrasure, 
all at once the idea occurred to me of jump- 
ing down into the ditch trom the rampart 
(one would have thought it madness at 
any other time,) and so try and get out by 
sealing the opposite side; but just as I 
was in the act of doing so I heard screams 
from a lot of unfortunate women, who 
were in the officers’ quarters, imploring 
forhelp. I immediately, with a few others 
who like me were going to escape the same 
way, ran back to them, and though the 
attempt appeared hopeless, we determined 
to see if we could not take them with us. 
Some of them, poor creatures, were wound- 
ed with bullets ; however, we made a rope 
with handkerchiefs, and some of us jump- 
ing down first into the ditch, caught them 
as they dropped, to break the fall. 

Then came the difficulty of dragging 
them up the opposite bank; however, by 
God’s will we succeeded, after nearly half 
an hour’s labor, in getting, them up: and 
why no Sepoys came and shot every one 
of us while getting across allthis time is 
aperfect mystery. The murdering was 
going on below all this time, and nothing 
could have been easier than for two or 
three of them to come to the rampart and 
shoot down every one of us. However, 
a8 I say, we somehow got over, and, ex- 
pecting to be pursued every minute, we 
bent our steps to a house that was on the 
river. : 

This we reached in safety, and, getting 
something to eat and drink from the ser- 
vants, (their master, young Metcalf, had 
fledin the morning,) stopped there till 
dark, and then seeing the whole of three 
cantonments on fire, and as it were a regu- 
lar battle raging in that direction, we ran 
down to the river side and made the best 
of our way along its banks in an opposite 
direction. 

It would be too long, my dearest sister, 
to tell you of how for three days and 
nights we wandered in the jungles, 
sometimes fed and sometimes robbed 
by the villagers, till at length, wearied and 
footsore, with shreds of clothes on our 

ks, we arrived at a village where they 
putus in a hut, andfedus for four days 
and moreover, took a note from us into 
Meerut, whence an escort of cavalry was 
Sent out, and we were brought safely here. 
We started from Delhi with five ladies 
and four officers besides myself, but after- 
wards in our wanderings, fell in with two 
Sergeants’ wives, and two little children 
with two more officers and a merchant, so 
altogether on coming into Meerut, we were 





a body of seventeen souls. Oh, to think 
ofthe privations we endured, and the nar- 
row escapeswe had! We used to ford 
streams at night, and then walk on slow- 
ly in our dripping clothes, lying down to 
rest every half-hour, for you must remem- 
ber that some of the ladies were wounded 
and all so fatigued and worn out that they 
could scarcely move.’ 

Many more such dreadful tales have been 
told by those who have escaped from these 
savage men ; but we shall never know what 
those endured who fell into their hands. 
Enough, however, is known to fill us with 
horror at their cruel wickedness. Seldom 
in the history of the world, have such cruel- 
ties been inflicted on helpless women, and 
little children! We must all pray that 
God would interpose, and bring the wick- 
edness of these wicked men to an end. 


forenoon her mother put on her bonnet 
and shawl, to go and see aunt Charlotte, 
and Helen said, 

*O, mayn’t I go too?” : 

‘I never carry kittens to make calls,’ 
said Helen’s mother. " 

Her brother and cousin came home 
from school as happy and hungry as could 
be, and as they were about to sit down to 
dinner, Helen found no chair for her, and 
she was again almost ready to cry. 

* Nancy feeds the kittens in the kitchen,’ 
said her mother, and no more notice was 
taken of her. 

At night, when the children came around 
their mother to hold a little evening talk 
before going to bed, Helen found she could 
bear it no longer. ‘O, mother,’ she sob- 
bed, ‘I had a great deal rather be your 
child than a kitten. I had a great deal 
rather study geography, and go to school, 
and obey you, thandoasI please. Idon’t 
want to be a kitten and have nothing to 
do. I had rather have a soul, and be 
your child.’ 

From that day Helen was cured of her 
wicked habit of wishing she was a brute 
in order to escape from her duties.— 


Child’s Paper. 





‘KNOCKING ROUND.’ 

The first time we saw Jimmy, he was 
just getting into bad company. A kind 
friend wanted himto go to a very nice 
Sabbath-school with him, but he refused. 
We next saw him an idle, profane, smok- 
ing loafer at the street corner. 

One Sabbath evening Jimmy comes 
home with a black eye and bloody shirt- 
bosom. 

‘Why Jimmy, what is the matter ?” 

‘ Nothing, only Bill Flunks beat me,’ 
says Jimmy wiping his eyes, and sobbing 
very lustily. 

‘ Bill Flunks is a very bad boy,’ says 
Jimmy’s father, ‘and I'll whip him the 
first time I lay eyes on him.’ 

Thenext Lord’s day Jimmy is out again 
in the same company. He now has a back- 
jer. ‘ Ah, ha! you Bill Flunks, you beat 
}melast Sunday. Now you'd better look 
| out, for my dad’s going to whip you.’ 

* Yes, I did whip you, and I'll do it again 
if you say two words.’ 

‘ Two words,’ says Jimmy. And Jim- 
my is whipped again. But its all ‘knock- 
ing round.’ 

A few years more and Jimmy is knock- 
ing round in the hotels and gambling and} 
drinking saloons, picking up stray rings, 
breast pins, watch guards, and the like; 
but then he’s a little fellow and it must 
be overlooked ? every one must watch Jim- 
my. ..° 
And now, Jimmy is one of a gang of 
rowdies, who congregate on the corners of 
the streets on the Lord’s day smoking 
cigars, chewing tobacco, cursing, and in- 
| sulting passers-by. 

A year or so more, and Jimmy has stab- 
bed one boy and shot another; but, fortu- 
nately, neither of these were fataliy wound- 
ed. and nothing is done. 

Jimmy comes to manhood, and is still a 
knocker round ; and, having use for more 
money than he can get honestly takes the 
convenient mode of forgery to obtain it. 

Jimmy becoms a forger ; but before he 
can be apprehended he gets off. ‘ Knock- 
ing round’ is his trade. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BABY AND THE DRUNKARD. 

My Dear Litrie Frrenps—Though 
I have never seen many of your happy 
faces, I am going to write a short letter, 
which I shall ask the kind editor of the 
Companion to have printed for you. 

I know that you do not like drunkards, 
but Iam going to tell you something 
about one. If you meet one on the side- 
walk, how quickly you run up the steps, 
or across the street, till he has passed — 
You fear he may speak roughly, or stretch 
out his hand for a blow, and you shrink’ 
from the touch of a drunkard. 

Several weeks during the last summer, 
I visited a lady who has a beautiful and 
lovely baby boy, called Willie. His flesh 
is very soft and white; curls of light hair 
nestle in his neck; his eyes are large and 
blue, and his mouth is full of sweetness. 
Although his life has been a very little one 
—only two years long—Willie’s mother 
has taught him some good lessons of pa- 
tience and self-denial, which make his 
beautiful face much more pleasing than if 
it showed an ungoverned temper. I lov- 
ed little Willie so fondly that I wanted 
his face always with me, and one bright 
afternoon, Emma, his nurse, dressed him 
in a white frock, with a broad blue sash 
about his waist, tied his little straw hat 
over his curls, and led him carefully down 
the walk, while his mother and I follow- 
ed, to have his daguerreotype taken. 

The gentleman at the saloon asked us 
to wait a few moments, while he finished 
the picture of a little girl who had come 
before us, so Emma took off Willie’s hat, 
and placed him on the sofa till his turn 
should come. 

Presently a great rough old man came 
staggering in from the street. We were 
all startled to have a drunkard in the 
room, but sat still, hoping he would come 
no nearer, and might soon pass out. But 
after looking at the pictures near the door, 
he turned his eyes towards our corner, 
saw little Willie, and started for the sofa. 
I felt as if I must catch the baby in my 
arms, and run out the door; but some- 
thing forced me to keep my seat. 

The poor miserable old man stopped 
before Willie, stretched out his great, 
coarse hand, and said, 

‘ Will you give me your hand? I never 
hurt little babies—I love little babies.’ 

Without any fear Willie laid his hand 
on the drunkard’s, and when the large 
hand was closed, it covered little Willie’s, 
clear to the elbow. Thelittle hand was 
dropped, and the old man stood back to 
look at the trusting, lovely face of the 
baby. ; 

A second time he said‘ Will you give 
me your hand ?” 

Out went the little hand again. 

‘I love little babies—Jane had a baby 
once-—but it’s gone now.’ 

The drunkard’s heart was melted by 
the trusting innocence of that little one, 
and the remembrance of some babe whom 
he had held upon his own knee—big tears 
rolled down his face, and he turned to- 
wards thedoor. Other eyes were dimmed 
with tears at the touching scene. I hope, 














A SOLEMN QUESTION. 

A minister, while attending church in a 
strange city, was struck with the surpass- 
ing sweetness of the voice of a young lady 
who sat near him. Being afterwards in- 
troduced to her, he inquired whether she 
loved the Savior. She replied, 

*T am afraid not.’ 

‘Then, my dear young friend,, said the 
minister, ‘what wili you do with that 
Voice in eternity? Shall it be spent in 
uttering the wailings of the lost forever ?’ 

The solemn question sent conviction to 
her heart, and she rested not ‘till she 
found peace in believing in Jesus, till pre- 
pared joyfully to sing the song of redeem- 
ing love with the saints on earth, and to 
join in the new song with the redeemed 
around the throne on high.—_ Am. Mess. 





WHICH, A EETTEN OR A CHILD? 

‘I wish I was a lamb; lambs don’t have 
to go to school. I wish 1 was a kitten; 
kittens dont study geography. ’Tis too 
pleasant weather to study. I’d rather 
frisk about all day in the sunshine, and 
do just as I please.’ and Helen threw 
down her book, with a great pout on her 
lip. . 
* O, well,’ said her mother, ‘you may 
be a kitten, if you please—give up your 
books and school, and frisk all day; but 
if you like kitten’s play, you must 
take kitten’s fare.’ Helen could hardly 
believe her mother was in earnest 
but when she saw she was, she clapped 
her hands, and thought it would be 
the happiest day of her life. So instead 
of diligently learning her lessons, and join 
ing the school-girls as they passed by, she 
ran into the garden, to doas she pleased. 
What she did, I do not know; but she 
came in with her apron torn, and her 
hands very muddy, and went towards her 
mother just as usual. ‘O, the dirty kit- 
ten,’ said her mother; ‘ go away; go out 
doors, where you belong.’ Helen didnot 
know whether to laugh or cry, but she 
concluded to laugh, though it was not 
very funny after all. Some time in the 











"GILBERT GRESHAM: 


my dear little friends, you will al-| 
ways love babies, and when you see a 
poor drunkard, remember he may have a 
heart not too hard to be melted by the 
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i i i “ and Classified Heads or Topics. By Joun Eapie, LD’ 
sight of a little child. Aunt CaBRIE D., L. L. D., Author of * Biblical Lyclopedia,’ ** Ee- 
“aie saree tt ca clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “‘ Dictionary of the a 
i . One volume, octayo, 840 pp., $3,00. Sheep, $3,50. 

You add tenfold to the weight of your) Tartine "si 8” » 83; » $3, 


troubles by impatience: ‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God.’ 


The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from.any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar 
—_— mds not on words, but on subj:cts, and 


the verses are printed in full. The value of this work 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI-|_. : der bo 
CAN 8. 8. UNION, | ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardry be over 


estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to -e 
MATTY GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What -he 
‘ould. 





cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 
CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CkUvEN. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rev. Davi» Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 
tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re. 
duced both in size and price.—[{ Watchman and Reflector 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Joun Kirro, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 
Bible,” ‘History of Palestine,’? ‘Scripture Daily 

eadings,’’ &c. Assisted by James TayLon, D. D., v1 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 
A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary a) 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. a — = prevurg = hence Uae 

. > . dents, an articularly adapte parents, Sabbat 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. | school iouauxe, and the religious public generally. 

THE TWO JOURNEYS. 


; y OF ESTINE Patriarchal A 
THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND BIS WON- | HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Ag 
| 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 

were ENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vols. 
and 3. 

UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN ; or, Beauty of the Heart. | 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. 

Charleston, 8. C. 





By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 
pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 

An Autobiography. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 
THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. 
SmytTu, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. 
GRACE OF MEEKNESS, 


263 pp. 


By Rev. Tuomas 
Price, 60 cts. 


DERFUL HOUSE. to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters « 


| the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, ar 
THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pass} on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. B» 
for more than we really are. | 


Joun Kitto, D. D., Author of Scripture Daily Read 
THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. ings ’’ “‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“* &c. Wit 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,2! 
Each with one or more illustrations. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers i 

? PEAC > Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid t 
THE PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. 2% pp. 16mo., 6 Family Instruction. By Henry J. Kirtey, Prof. is 
— Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Aposti 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome 
By Prof. Henry J. Ririgy. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath Schoo) 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rev. Howarp Ma. 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copiour 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lincoin 
12 1-2 cents. 

LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 


MARIAB’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea- 
sure. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 
HENRY HOYT Agent, 
50 No. 9 Cornhill. 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY SPORTS. 
Cinderella or The Little Glass Slipper, 
WITH MAGIC CHANGES. 


Price 13 Cents. 

)RETTIER than all the Paper Dolls—Changes,—Cin- | 
derella,—The Prince,—The Fairy Godmother,—and | 
different costumes, colored, with the beautiful Carriage | 
that she went in to the ball, all for 13 cents. Just pub- 


lished by 
J. E. TILTON, 

Salem, Mass. 
It will be sent post free by the publisher on receipt of | 
six three cent stamps, or will be found at the principal 
bookstores. Ask for one published by J. E. TILTON, for | 
there are poor imitations offered for sale. 
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| . 
| THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. 8. SOCIETY 
Teey ge . “ eg Lig just added to its list of more than a thousand dif 
FOWLE’S.HUNDRED DIALOGUES: | ferent publications, ees new apd very choice 
7 2 books. Among these are the following :— 
Fee ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. By 
Fowle’s Parlor Dramas; Or Longer Dialogues; | Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer; or, 
for Home Amusement, Exhibition, &c. $1,00. Gilt §1,25. the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
“ i vari ‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
and Fee tion -etiens Merle)” ease bie reat | Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en 
* Welcome Gift Books to young people.””—[Transcript.] 


gravings. Price 50 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Sold by Booksellers} This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
generally. RIS COTTON, Publisher, 


120 Washington street, Boston. 
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should read. 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, jhe Triumph of Christian 
Principles. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 

cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
beliished with three new engravings. This isa book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
l7 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
25 cents. 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 
* Eldest ery ange Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 

er’s Sheaf,’ &c. ustrated with three very expressive 
16mo., cloth, T-cents. engravings. 122 pp.—10 chapters. 23 cents. 
CONTENTS, A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 

Chapter 1. The Beginning and End. 2. At Home and| should read it. % pp. 25 cents. 

Abroad. 3. A Good Start. 4. The First Temptation. |'T'WILIGHT HOURS ; or, ‘Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 
5. Going Just Right. 6. Industry. 7. Frugality. 8. Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But theee 
Punctuality. 9. System. 10. One Purpose. 11. Heart stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
in Things. 12. Perseverance. 13. Integrity. 14. Not cents. 

Above Business. 15. Politeness. 16. Little Things. |'‘{—EN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
17. From Country to City, 18. Leisure Hours. 19.| er, i44 pp. 25 cents. 


Doing Things Well. 20. Benevolence. 21. Discrimin- . 22 THE PATI 2 bs a 
poten gb iy. Paarl ge Young Men’s Sabbath. | WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 





BEST BOY’S BOOK OUT! 
Just published, 
‘THE POOR BOY 
And Merchant Prince; 


OR, ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS DRAWN FROM THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 


AMOS LAWRENCE. 
A BOOK FOR YOUTH. 
BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 
Author of “ = Morning Star,’’ “ Life at the Fireside,” 
ce 


By 





+ ; j i Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 
24. The Bible. 25. The Brightside View. 26. Religion 
in Business. 27. Genatusion. ‘ “ MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
“ How can the Poor Boy become the Merchant Prince ? 15—tf No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


How can any boy attain success in any pursuit of life ?— 
It isthe design of this volume to show how it May be 
done, by showing how it Has been done. To accomplish 
this, the life character of the late Amos LAWRENCE 
are made its leading subject, while incidents from the 
lives of other distinguished men, in different associations, 
are liberally introduced to substantiate the leading pur- 
pose of the book.’’—[ Extract from the Preface.] 

The book is crammed with anecdotes, which both en- 
liven and enforce the admirable practical lessons it | 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEM EN. 


NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fo] 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage + 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE AS-ORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND J REAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE. 
THE BEST OF © ERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
anp BEACH NG AT THE HEAD. 
CASH CUSTOM AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CH ¥% PER CENT EXTRATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS, 


Try we once and see if these things be true 
GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs 
2 WHIPPLE & BLACK’S—- 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE 
—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 


teaches. 

“¢ A most valuable little volume. We took up the book 
with the intention of selecting some of its chapters for 
our colums, but the task became more difficult the further 
we read. There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the 
attention, and interest the mind of the ee! reader. We 
shall endeavor hereafter to give such extracts as our 
space wiil allow.””—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
42 No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 





THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH 
ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 

Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. 3. W. BLACKS 
Jy. git On RF ee wi PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. type, on paper or Nea life size, finished in crayon 07 


‘ype 

in oil colors, being the only suRR way of obtaining perfect 

portrait LIKENEssEs from small, indistinct daguerreotype. 
coer pte: taken and secured, by an improved 


t 5 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, ir 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroceo an¢ 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


Ww, P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the li 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 


. 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
tf 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
* WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowzs7 
CASH PRICES, 


CARPET HALL 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Perso 
out of employment may find that which is both prof. | Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station. 
able ad ymarket Square, Boston. - 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, M—ly 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. en 
HATS, CAPS, FURS! 
I HAVE in store a large and varied stock of Hats ani 
‘| L Caps for Chiidren, selected and manufactured expres+ 
ly for Fall and Winter trade. Also Furs of every sty): 
and quality. Prices low as the lowest. 





6—6mo. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Cerner of Winter and Washington Sts. 








W. M. SHUTE, 
173 & 175 Washington street, Boston. 
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4.00 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


_—— 


that they will not bite or scratch or quarrel 
with a tame squirrel ; and how to tame a squir- 
rel, so that he will run about the house like a 

— cat. Ifso I will tell them, and perhaps they 
N, DECEMBER 10, 1857. | will have a chance to try it. Whena cat has 
— == ees little kittens, find if you can a young 








BOSTO 


HE LOVE OF HOME. squirrel that has not yet got its eyes open, and 
It is shallow-minded pretenders who make | Put it with the kittens by the side of the cat.— 
The cat will nurse it and bring it up, and they 


either distinguished origin a matter of personal | * 2° © en! . d si 
merit, or obscure origin a®matter of personal | Will, like a good family of brothers an me. 


reproach. A man who is not ashamed of him- | 2 UP together and never quarrel. 
self need not be ashamed of his early condition. | the effect of a good education. If kittens and 
It did happen to me to be born in a log cabin, | *4¥irrels will play together and not quarrel be- 
aised among the snow drifts of New Hamp-|c#use they belong to one family, certainly 
shire, at a period so early that when the smoke brothers and sisters should never quarrel. | 
‘irst rose from its rade chimney and curled have tried the above two or three times, and it 
over the frozen hills, there was no similar evi- | }a8 never failed. 

‘ence of white man’s habitation betwixt it and | 
the settlements on the rivers of Canada. Its | 
remains still exist; I make it an annual visit. | 
carry my children to it, and teach them the 
hardships endured by the generations before 
them. I love to dwell on the tender recollec- 
tious, the kindred ties, the early affections, and 
the narrations and incidents which mingle with 





VARIETY. 





A SNAKE STORY. 


While in a neighboring town two weeks 
since, we stopped at the village hotel to warm 
sect up, (without whiskey.) The bar-room was un- 
all | know of this primitive family abode ; phar tnd we gt by the stove and 
veep to think that none who then inhabited it enjoyed the pleasure of blazing hickory. Soon 
ire now amongst the living : and if ever I fail lthe hotel keeper entered, and after looking 
Lcldiehthiguaage adanat ian te Eee 
lestruction, cherished all domestic comforts| ~ «| eet ata rae thing bas got to! 
beneath its roof, and through the fire and blood| we thereupon asked him what he was look- 
of seven years’ revolutionary war, shrunk from | ing after. 
uo toil, no sacrifice to serve his country, and to | *O, nothing,’ said he, * but a black snake. 
raise his children to a condition better than his| « Poe amaiie Y eselained we ; ‘ig there a 
own, may my name and the name of MY POS-| snake in the room?’ (By the way, we are 
“7 vy from the memory of mankind. | mightily afraid of the varmints.) 

—Dames Medster. | Why, yes,’ said the landlord, ‘I left one 

I once knew a boy who, while he was a boy, } here a ae minutes ago.’ , 

‘ How large is he ?’ was asked, beginning to 
feel squirmish 

| QO, about four feet long,” was the rejoinder. 

‘ And I guess,’ continued boniface, ‘he’s under 
your seat, or under the stove; snakes, you 
know, like a warm place.’ 

The idea was electrical. We jumped up, 
and began to feel the legs of our pantaloons, 
lest the varmfent had crawled up them un- 

jawares. Next we put our hands carefully into 
the big pockets of our overcoat, to see if there 
was a lodger there. 

While in this state of trepidation the land- 
lord exclatined, ‘ Here he is, much to our re- 
lief; and looking round the speaker held the 
snake in his hands. We felt not quite safe 
now, but our friend assured us his snakeship 
was harmless; and furthermore that he could 
not escape. 

Boniface now procured a large glass bottle, 

|and thrusting the head of the snake into its 
mouth, the animal worked its way into its sup- 
posed retreat. He of the decanters then 
filled up the bottle with ardent spirits, and 
there was a squirming, you may believe. But 
the struggle was brief. Bad rum was too much 
even for a serpent. 

* Well,’ said we, after witnessing the denoue- 
ment, *‘ what do you intend to do with the snake 
now ?” 

*1 shall send him to Boston,’ was the answer. 


— 


never had a home he could love: never heard 
. father or a mother’s prayer. He had a step- 
mother, who stepped far aside from that affec- 
tionate treatment which would attach him to 
iis home, so he determined to leave it, while 
he was in his teens, and travel several hundred 
‘ailes, where he could by a course of patient, 
persevering industry, establish a home for him- 
self. In this he succeeded. In half a dozen 
yeurs he formed a character which led him to 
permanent business, and this was the founda- 
tion of a pleasant home, where he raised a 
numerous family, who were very unwilling to 
leave his threshold, but always happy to re- 
turn. 

It is natural for animals to love their home, 
because it is a place of shelter and comfort, 
where their wants are supplied. Parents 
should endeavor to make the home of their 
children go attractive that they will instinctively 
seek it as the place of happiness while young, 
and revere it when they become old. W. 

CHRIST THE SAVIOR. 

A poor, simple man once said, ‘I have lost 

all my property ; I have lost all my relatives; «1 can get five dollars for him there. I have 


iny last son is a I mae lest id. ae sent several just like him to the naturalists, and 
and my eyesight; [ am all alone, old and poor, | 55) give you two dollars apiece for all you will 


but it makes nodifference. Christ never grows |}, , ; ; nah ey 
old, Christ never is poor, Christ never dies, and we me, if they are likely ones, like this fel 


Christ never will forsake me.’ 

We fear that Curist is not made prominent 
enough in the religious instruction of children. 
Chey are told that if they are good the Savior 
will love them ; that is true, for he loved the 

oung man who came to him saying, ‘I have 
kept the law from my youth up,’ but that did | 
ot make ‘him a Christian—neither did the 


Not being partial to live stock of this de- 
scription, we declined to furnish any, and bid- 
ding our host good day, took our departure.— 
When we visit that house again, we shall cer- 
tainly keep a sharp look out for snakes.— Woon- 
socket Patriot. 





INGENUITY OF A SPIDER. 
, A friend writing from Edgarton, Mass., gives 
righteousness of the Pharisees save them. It! the following occurrence in relation to a spider, 
3‘ by grace we are saved, through faith, and | showing an astonishing degree of instinct, if} 
hat not of ourselves, it is the gift of God, not|not reason. He says: 
of works, lest any man should boast’ ‘He| * Some days since, a gentleman was at work 
‘ . on one of the wharves in this place, and being 
‘hat believeth shall be saved. : |so engaged, saw a large spider sailing on a 
Christ is ‘the end of the law for righteous-|chip not far from the wharf. The tide was | 
uess to every one that believeth” Christ says | setting out of the harbor, and wind blowing on 
whosoever cometh to me, I will in no wise | Shore. p —_ = go = —— but not . | 
: f regain the shore, e spider having gone to 
vast out:? but he says of unbelievers, They por eA of the chip and hen to po Fy and 
vill not come unto me, that they might have | after completely viewing his situation, found 
hife? 





| any further retreat cut off, and placed himself 
May Carisr ever be precious to our readers, | in the centre of the chip. Ina short time the 
.s he was to the poor, simple man above nam- tide had carried the chip, with its passenger, 
ol | near to the outer corner of the wharf, who per- 
; —- : | ceiving that the chip would soon drift beyond 
h ived from J. E. Tilton, of | it, immediately d spinning a_web.— 
Pp eli weer tage the? Glass Sli _ | The threads of his web (the wind favoring) 
Saree, _— Bes Se PPer, | were successfully blown against the wharf, and 
composed of four beautiful pictures, to be cut | firmly adhered to it. As soon as this was ac- 
out by scissors in the hands of our young | complished, the spider warped his boat along- 
friends. ‘This will afford not only much plea-|side, and so escaped destruction.’—Baltimore 
sure, but also will try the ingenuity and skill | Sun. 
of the little ones at home. See advertisement | 
in another column. 


HOW TO GROW OLD SLOWLY. 


Rev. 9 ager 4 very old graduate of 
Yale College, thus speaks to his young friends: 
AN INCIDENT. | *I haye pa nearly a poh tng Sean want 
A visitor came into the editorial | to know how to grow old slowly and happily? 
sinctum of the Journal of Commerce on Mon-| Let me tell you. Always eat slow—masticate 
day evening. The storm was raging without, | well. Go to your food, to your rest, to your 
and the Journal’s corps were busy within ;| occupations, smiling. Keep a good nature and 
while below lay Wall street, silent and gloomy, |a soft temper everywhere. Never give way to 
tn the eustody of the poli Suddenly | anger. A violent tempest of passion tears 
there came a tapping, as of some one gently | down the constitution more than a typhus fe- 
ripping, and a little brown, frightened bird| ver. Cultivate a good memory, and to do this 
flew wildly against the window panes. ‘The| you must always be communicative; repeat 
poor, houseless wanderer appeared to appeal to | what you have read; talk about it. Dr. John- 
us for charity: like the dove first sent out by | son’s great memory wes owing to his communi- 
Noah, it id not find rest for the sole of its|cativeness. Young men, who are just leaving 
foot in the cold, a 2 night; and we suppose | college, let me advise you to choose a profes- 
it disdained to apply at a station-house, A | sion in which you can exercise your talent the 
friendly hand took the little fugitive in, and for | best and at the same time be honest. The best 
t ie remainder of the night it exhibited its grati- | profession is the ministry of the gospel.—Juve- 
tude by playing and hopping about the office, | nile Instructor. 





snatching only a + emanca 4 a e, | LO Slt ae 

rched on the mounting of a map of Cuba.— 
When daylight came, the little fellow was ra - . mn 'Se ae yn . 
missed, and off he flew, as much delighted with eneral )——- was more a - wae = 


his freedom as he was the evening before with 


gallantry in the field than for 
a shelter from the storm. a l 





P Complaining, 
on a certain occasion, to Chief Justice B——, 
of the suffering he endured from rheumatism, 
that learned and humorous Judge undertook to 
prescribe a remedy. 





KITTENS AND SQUIREELS. 


the General, ‘to place every morning by your 
bedside a tub three parts filled with warm wa- 
ter. 
ing provided yourself with a pound of yellow |s 
soap, you must rub your whole body with. it, | it. 
and at the end of a quarter of an hour, the pro-| 

cess concludes by wiping yourself dry with 
towels, and scrubbing yourself with a flesh-| 


brush.’ and we have got it for £800.’ 


that objection 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


You will then get into the tub, and hav- 


‘Why,’ said the General, after a moment’s | 


reflection upon what he had just heard, ‘this | to carry the extra £300 to the late owner, and 
seems to me nothing more nor less than wash- | never talk to me of cheap land again.’— Raikes’s 
ing yourself,’ 


‘Well,’ rejoined the Judge, ‘it is open to 





FAITH IN GOD. 
I knew a widow very poor, 1 
Who four small children had ; 
The oldest was but six years old, 
A gentle, modest lad. 


And very hard this widow toiled 
To feed her children four; 

A noble heart the mother had, 
Though she was very poor. 


To labor, she would leave her home, 
For children must be fed ; 

And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 

And this was al] the children had 
On any day to eat ; 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 
But never tasted meat. | 





One day, when snow was falling fast, 
And piercing was the air, 

I thought that | would go and see 
How these poor children were. 


Ere long I reached their cheerless home, 
*T was searched by every breeze ; 
When, going in, the oldest child 
1 saw upon his knees, 


1 paused to listen to the boy : 
He never raised his head, 

But still went on, and said, ‘Give us 
This day our daily bread.’ 


I waited till the child was done, 
Still listening as he prayed ; 

And when he rose, I asked him why 
That prayer he then had said. 





‘Why, sir, said he, ‘this morning, when | 
My mother went away, 
She wept, because she said she had 
No bread for us to-day. 


‘She said we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead ; 

And then I told her not to cry, 
For [ could get some bread. 


‘ “ Our Father,” sir, the prayer begins, 
Which made me think that he, 

As we have no kind father here, 
Would our kind Father be. | 


* And then you know, sir, that the prayer | 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the corner, sir, I went; 
And that’s what made me pray.’ 


I quickly left that wretched room, 
And went with fleeting feet, 

And very soon was back again 
With food enough to eat. 


‘1 thought God heard me,’ said the boy. 
I answered with a nod; 

I could not speak, but much I thought 

. Of that boy’s faith in God. 


A VERY PECULIAR DISH. 


When our party of six had seated themselves | 
at the centre table, my attention was attracted | 
by a covered dish, something unusual at a| 
Chinese meal. Ona certain signal the cover | 
was removed ; and presently the face of the| 
table was covered with juvenile crabs, which | 
nade their exodus from the dish with all possi- | 
ble rapidity. The crablets had been thrown | 
into a plate of vinegar just as the company sat | 
down—such an immersion making them more | 
brisk and lively than usual, But the sprightly | 
sport of the infant crabs was soon checked, by | 
each guest seizing which he could, dashing it 
into his mouth, crushing it between his teeth, 
and swallowing the whole morsel without cere- 
mony.- Determined to do as the Chinese did, | 
I tried this novelty also with one—with two | | 
succeeded, finding the shell soft and gelatin- 
ous, for they were tiny creatures, not more 
than a day or two old. But 1 was compelled 
to give in to the third, which had resolved to 
take vengeance, and gave my lower lip a nip 
so sharp and severe as to make me relinquish 
my hold and likewise desist from any further 
experiment of this nature.— Life in China. 





A POLITE BOY. 

The other day we were riding in a crowded 
car. At one of the stations an old gentleman 
entered, and was looking around him for a 
seat, when a lad ten or twelve years of age rose 
up, and said, ‘ Take my seat, sir.’ 

The offer was accepted, and the infirm old 
man sat down. ‘Why did you give me your 
seat?’ he inquired of the boy. * Because you 


are old, sir, and [ am a boy, was the quick re. | 


ly. 
‘ The passengers were very much pleased and 
gratified. For my part, 1 wanted to seize hold 
of the little fellow and press him to my bosom. 

It was a respect for age which is always 
praiseworthy. 

When a boy or girl does not reverence the 
aged, itis a sure sign that they are evil in 
more respects than one. We once saw a lad 
run after a lame old man in the street, and 
hoot at him; but he was known as one of the 
worst lads in the village. He would swear, 
disobey his parents, rob orchards, and do other 
things equally bad. We feel quite sure that 
the polite boy in the cars never uses wicked or 
vulgar words. His parents probably can trust 

im.—Child’s Paper. 


ANECDOTE OF WELLINGTON. 
Some few years ago it was proposed to him 


to purchase a farm in the neighborhood of 


Strathfield saye, which lay continguous to his 





Perhaps some of the farmers’ boys and girls 
would like to know how to educate kittens so 





*You must desire your servant,’ he said to 


estate, and was, therefore, a valuable acquisi- 


tion, to which he assented. When the pur- 
chase was completed, his steward congratulat- 
ed him upon having had such a bargain, as the 


duke. 


Journal. 


say teach to swim. The act of communicating 
act of receiving it by ‘learning.’ 


between youand me. 
you and me. 


| bert is the best reader ;’ say, the better reader, 
as ‘ best’ can be properly used only when three 
or more are compared. 


down. 


Who would say ‘let J go for water.’ 


| to say ‘eldest sister.’ 
| plied to persons. 


can 


eller was in difficufties and forced to part with 
‘ What do you mean by a bargain?’ said the 
The other replied : ‘It was valued at £1100) 


‘In that case, said the duke, ‘ you will please 


COMMON MISTAKES CORRECTED. 
‘He is going to learn his brother to swim ; 


nstruction is expressed by ‘teaching,’ and the 


‘This is a secret between you and IJ; say, 
It is better to say with 


* Albert and Alfred both read well, but Al- 


‘ Set down and study your lesson; say, sit 


‘Mr. Rogers, please sir, let John and 1 go.’ 





‘Read the two first verses ; say ‘ first two.— | 


There can be only one that is first. 


* Mary is my oldest sister,’ would be better | 
Elder and eldest are ap- | 
Older and oldest to things. | 
‘Who did this? Answer ‘me ;’ say ili 


Who would say ‘ me’ did this? 


‘Sarah went with Mary and I;? say with | 
and me.’ | 
} 


me 
‘ T'welve and eight is twenty ;’ it is better to 
say ‘are twenty.’ 


‘ John and his father was both in the room; | 


say ‘were both in the room.’ | 


ae 
PIANO-FORTES. | 
A correspondent of the Providence (R. I.)| 


Journal, says: ‘It is very certain that there | 
was not a piano-forte in either of the Ameri-| the American 5. 8. Union, 
forty years before the| 
Revolution. The musical instruments upon| 
which our great grandmothers played were | 
spinning-wheels. 1 do not know what year | 


Colonies for 


plano-fortes were invented, but | do know that 
their inventor, Christian Cottlieb Schroder, of 
Hohenstein, in Saxony, was born about the 


| year 1720.’ 


AVOID BAD COMPANY. 

The following little fable contains a deal of 
wisdom. 

A skunk once challenged a lion to single 
combat. The lion promptly declined the honor 
of such a meeting. : 

‘How,’ said the skunk, ‘ are you afraid ?” 

‘Very much so,’ quoth the lion, ‘for you 
would only gain fame by having the honor to 
fight a lion, while every one who met me for a 
month to come, would know I had been in 
company with a skunk.’ 


PROCRASTINATION. 
Near the close of his life, Patrick Henr 


laid his hand on the Bible, and said to a friend, | 
* Here is a book worth more than all others ; | 


yet it is my misfortune never to have read it 
with proper attention until lately.” William 
Pitt, when he came to die, said: ‘{ fear that I 
have, like many others, neglected my religious 
duties too much to have any ground to hope 
that they can be effieacious on my death-bed.’ 


AN ITEM FOR THE GIRLS. 


Atthe State Fair at Stockton, California, 
among the prizes offered was a fifty dollar 
dress for the best loaf of domestic bread, made 
by an unmarried lady. As many as a hundred 
delicious looking )oaves were sent in, principal- 
ly by young girls. A committee of house- 
wives made the award, giving the premium to 
Miss Anna Vanvalkenburg, of Stockton. 
young girl is but eleven years old.’ 


Grocer—‘ Well, Augustus, you have been 
apprenticed now three months, and have seen 
the several departments of our trade—I wish to | 


give you a choice of occupation. 
Apprentice— Thank’ee, sir.’ 


Grocer— Well now, what part of the busi- 


ness do you like best ? 


* Shuttin‘ up, sir? 


bor, says, ‘I can imagine some one saying, 





| diate and Aduit Classes in our Sabbath Schvols. 
| >. B. Swarm. 


} The plan of the work is pew, and it is thought will 


This | 


Aug.—(with a sharpness beyond his years)}— 


to hand. 
A missionary, ina report of his field of la- | thing, « these hard times, 
as 
he reads this report, “Well, I can give five | an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union for the 
dollars to the cause; I can give this amount 
and not feel it.” Suppose, my Christian broth- | 
er, you should give twenty dollars, and feel it.’ 


An Irish woman who had been convicted of 
| illegally selling spirits, on receiving sentence, | 
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ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVy 
WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOM,, 

HOW TO BE A LADY. A Book for Girls ; contaj 
useful hints on the Formation of Character. cloth, gi 

cents. 

HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys; Containing 
useful hints on the Formation of Character. Cloth, 
gilt, 50 cents. 

ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Anecdotes ang 
Narratives, illustrative of Principles aud Character. 
cloth, gilt, 5U cents. 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. Entertaining Anecdotes ang 
Narratives illustrative of Principle aud Character, 
lsmo. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 


‘ NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN Hig, 


TORIES. 
BY REY. JOSEPH BANVARD. 

PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGKIMo, or, lucidents ang 
Adventures in the History of the kirst detuers. With 

Illustrations. l6mo. cloth ov cents. 

NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. An account of 
the Adventures and Discoveies vl the xxpiorers of 
North America. With numerous iliusirations. L6mo, 
cloth, OU cents. ‘ 

BOMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Accouy 
of the Karly Settlement of North Carolina aud Virguma; 
embracing 4 Narrative of the ‘Lragic iucideuis connected 
Wilh Lhedpalish seltiements at St.dAugusliue, tie brench 
Colonies at ounoke, aud the Ligisl Lianiauon at 
Jamestown; the Captivity of Captain Jon Suuth, aud the 
interesting Adventures of the youthiui soculuutas, 
With numerous ulustrations. Lome. ciuth, vv cents, 

TRAGIC sCkLNis IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
AND Tit OULD FRENCH WAK, with an account of 
Varlous llteresting coulemporaucous events Which uc. 
curred im the early setlicment of America. With 
humerous elegant iuustrauons. A new volume, Juat 
published, iomo. cloth, ov cents. 

Kr Lach volume is complete im itself, and yet together 
they form a regular deries of American diistories. 
Published by 
GUULD & LINCOLN, 
2 oY Washington Street, 


A NEW QUESTION SOOK,. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES, 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued by 


HENKY HOYT, 


22—tf No. ¥ Cornnall, 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
Meares & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will shortly 
publish, a uew work for Sabbaih Scuools, entitled 

| ‘the Harmony Question book. 
Part Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme- 
By uv. 


| prove very useful and popular. Being tree trom all 
denomiuational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 
| denumuation. 


| AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


AS long been manufactured by a practical chemist, 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, with invari-, 
| able accuracy aud care, it is sealed aud protected by 
law trom counterfeits, and consequently can be relied on 
| as genuine, without adulteration, It. uppiies the surest 
| Temedy the world has ever known for the cure of all pul 
muuary colplaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, asthma, 
croup, Whovping-cough, bronchitis, iucipieut consump- 
| tion, and for the rehef 0: consumptive patients in ad- 
| vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these facts 
| Wider and better known, this medicine has gradually be- 
| come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log cabin 
of the American peasant to the palaces of Luropean kings. 
| Throughout this entire country, in every state and city, 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains, CugRar 
PECTOBAL is known as the bestof all remedies tor diseas- 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries it 
| is extensively used by their most intelligent physicians — 
If there is any depeudence on what men of every station 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust our own 
senses when we see the dangerous atiections of the lungs 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of intelli- 
gent physicians, whose business is to kuow ; in short, if 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefuta- 
| bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of dis- 
| eases it is desigued for, beyond any and ail other remedies 
| known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues, 
and the unmistakable benetit conferred on thousands of 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation it 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been thrust 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarded, this 
has gaiued friends by every trial, conferred benefits on 
the aftlicted they can never forget, and produced cures 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


| 
| Prepared by Dr. J.C. AYER, 
| PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 
42“Iy y se ryw 


| PAIN KILLER, 
| LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. 
| SHWAYGHYEBN, Burmah, March 6, 1856. 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand for 
the Pain Killer that 1 write you to send me as soon as 
| possible, in addition to what | have hitherto ordered, 
| dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles ina box) and a bili for 
| the same, that 1 may give you anorder on the Treasury of 
| the Union to the amount of the same. N. Hanns. 
Hentuapa, Burmah, March 17, 1856. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sorry @ 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet come 
The expense of getting the medicine is some- 
> but the wantof it is of far 
** * Send me as soon as possible, 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) I enclose 





more importance. 


amount. Rev. B. E. Tuomas. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
| 45—ly 
500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 








| fervently clasped her hands and prayed that; PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 





| the childer.’ 
Asiatic, ‘ 


men have passed this way ” 


‘his Honor might never live to see his wife a 
r widow, and obliged to sell rum to support 


An enlightened man once said to an ignorant | 
ow do you know there is a God?’ | 
‘The savage, pointing to the human footsteps 
near him, replied, ‘How do you know that); 


AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 
I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they 

| had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 

the public a great favor by introducing my really excer 

ent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 


One false step, one wrong habit, one corrupt | Postage paid, on application. 


companion, one loose principle, wreck all your | 

prospects, and all the hopes of those who love | 

ht | eee 
Brother Jonathan thus describes a steamboat: | 

—‘ It’s got a saw-mill on one side, and a grist- 

mill on Vother, and a blacksmith shop in the 

middle.’ 


A rich officer of revenue one day asked a 
man of wit what sort of a thing opulence was. 
‘It is a thing, replied the philosopher, *‘ which 
can give a rascal the advantage over an honest 
man. 


‘I'd rather black my visage o’er, 
And put the gloss on boots and shoes, 
Than stand within a liquor store, 
And wash the glasses drunkards use.’ 
John Pierpont. 


ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N.Y. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
| OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Parics $14 yeaR. SIX copizs ron $5, PAYMENT Im AD~ 
VANCE. 
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